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Had we not been tricked into this ill-prepared escapade
by the financiers of the rand, by Cecil Rhodes and
his unfortunate friend Dr. Jameson, by Alfred Milner
and by Joseph Chamberlain ? The idea began to occur
to us that we were not only being soundly beaten
(and by a fellow one-tenth of our own size) but might
also be in the wrong.    My own judgment on these
imperial affairs was coloured by the views of my father,
who, although the most balanced of men, regarded
the war as a crime and a mistake, and would willingly
have voted for Chamberlain's impeachment.   I thus,
a  shade  impulsively  perhaps,   proclaimed  myself a
pro-Boer, even as I proclaimed myself a Dreyfusard.
This led to unpopularity and discomfort.  It was with
the self-rightousness, and some of the apprehension,
of a martyr, that I would appear, during the eleven
o'clock break, upon the playground.    There would
be cries of patriotism and displeasure;   there would
be a few racket balls dexterously aimed ; there would
be some most unpalatable references to that beastly
Nek;   and  on one occasion there was an  attempt
at the methods of the Inquisition.    I do not recall,
however, any serious victimisation.    Alan Herbert,
I remember, who was a kindly boy, took me aside
during a game of football.  * You are a freak/ he sug-
gested amicably, * aren't you ? '   * None/ I answered
(since he was junior to me) * of your cheek.9 ' I can't/
he countered, * cheek you/

My last days at my preparatory school were
darkened by these public and private events. But when,
in January, 1900,1 went to Wellington, I was cautious
not to disclose rny opinions. Or was it that I no longer
maintained them ? Dreyfus, by then, had been ' par-